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The Arid West and Irrigation. 


HROUGHOUT the greater part of a region covering 

something like one-third of the total area of the United 
States, not including Alaska, the annual rainfall is so small 
that, except in spots here and there, the land is not ara- 
ble unless artificially watered. This region has its west- 
ern boundary at the Sierra Nevada, and, in some portions, 
at the Coast Range of the Pacific; it comprises the country 
from the northern to the southern frontier, including the 
great basin between the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains, 
the high plains to the eastward of the latter, and a large 
portion of western Texas. Until within a comparatively 
few years the most of this great expanse has been known 
only in the vaguest way and it was regarded as a hopeless 
desert, fit only for mining, or, in a limited way, for cat- 
tle ranges. To be sure, over a generation has passed since 
the Mormons turned the heart of this region into a rich 
garden, and for years Utah has possessed a population 
sufficient for statehood, so far as numbers are concerned. 
Utah has afforded a practical example of what might be 
accomplished throughout a large proportion of this 
region, much of which is even superior to the Salt Lake 
Valley in natural advantages of climate and water supply. 
But our people have been slow in applying the experi- 
ences of one locality to the requirements of another, and 
the Mormon lesson long went unheeded. 

Now, however, this region is well penetrated by trans- 
continental railway lines and their branches, and its char- 
acteristics have become more widely known. The most 
of the lands of the national domain that are arable under 
natural conditions are now occupied; the crowding im- 
migration has pressed its front ranks well forward into the 
arid belts, and called attention to the capabilities of the 
land there. The next chapter of the greatest migratory 
movement of modern times, the settlement of the Ameri- 
can republic, will be the more complete occupation of the 
Pacific slope and the filling up of these great inland arid 
regions that recent investigations show to have been well 
inhabited by a sedentary aboriginal population. The de- 
velopment of the resources of a third part of our national 
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territory, suddenly found to be of great value instead of 
substantially worthless, is therefore a matter of vital im- 
portance and demands careful consideration as to the 
most efficient means of carrying it out. Even though but 
a fractional proportion of the entire area should prove fit 
for cultivation, it would still very considerably extend the 
immigration-sustaining capacity of our country, for history 
and prehistory both show us that irrigated lands sustain 
the densest of populations. 

Although irrigation has accompanied the tilling of the 
ground from time immemorial, and probably, indeed, 
gave birth to agriculture, and therewith civilization itself, 
and while vast regions of our own continent were in pre- 
Columbian times made fertile thereby, still it has been 
comparatively unknown to the American husbandman 
until very lately. Now, however, its advarftages are be- 
ginning to be perceived even beyond the confines of the 
arid districts. In the extensive market gardens about 
Boston, for instance, it is becoming universal, and in the 
east we may expect to see it applied with profit not only 
to many branches of horticulture, but the enormous aug- 
mentation of grass-growth which it produces will proba- 
bly cause it to be introduced wherever practicable on the 
hay farms that constitute the chief agricultural interests in 
some of our Northern States, just as it has long been prac- 
ticed for the same purpose in Germany and other por- 
tions of Europe under conditions of precipitation similar to 
ours. 

Within the past few years irrigation has made enor- 
mous advances in all quarters of the great arid region of 
the west, and it is estimated that there are now over 14,000 
miles of main canals, with over 200,000 miles of lateral, or 
supply ditches, representing an outlay of many millions 
of dollars, and bringing thousands of square miles under 
cultivation. Great enterprises have been carried out, and 
others are in execution, or have been conceived, in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Utah, California, New 
Mexico and Arizona, and the transformation in the aspect 
of extensive tracts in these states and territories has been 
magical. There is no better field for capitalists to-day, 
insuring large and certain profits, than in the carrying out 
of irrigating works in those parts of the United States. 
Unlike railways, the operating expense is slight. The 
development of the arid districts would undoubtedly be 
much more rapid were it not for the fact that the con- 
struction of canals, dams, etc., except where the natural 
opportunities are exceptionally easy to be availed of, re- 
quires an original outlay far beyond the reach of the 
average settler, and can only be effected either by the aid 
of capital, or through co-operative work, which is rarely 
practicable among settlers, except in the case of colo- 
nies, as illustrated by the admirable examples set by the 
Mormons in this respect. 

The greater portion of the arid west is fortunately 
adapted, in its physical conformation, to the making ara- 
ble, through irrigation, of a large and widely distributed 
proportion of its entire surface, consisting, as it does, of 
alternations of mountains and valleys. New Mexico 
and Arizona, particularly, are characterized by detached 
groups of mountains rising from broad valleys, forming - 
great and uniformly sloping plains. These mountains 
cause precipitation and distribute the rainfall over the 
plains below, where it normally runs to waste in the 
great gullies it has worn in the land. Were it possible 
to store up all the rain that now flows away, every inch 
of these regions might be made productive. While that is 
impracticable, much more can be done in this way than 
is now hardly dreamed of. It is safe to assert that in all 
this region there is hardly a mountain chain or group 
where, in the neighboring plains, irrigation may not be 
practiced to a greater or less extent. It even seems b 
no means visionary to look for the day when, mame | 
various means available to modern ingenuity, the arid 
west will be made as proportionately productive as is the 
Atlantic ‘slope, the dry uplands of the former utilized for . 
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various desert products, such as fibrous plants and other 
growths now deemed worthless, and for sheep pasturage, 
etc., thus corresponding to the uses of the rocky hills 
and pastures that form a large proportion of the area of 
the latter section of our country. Valuable uses are con- 
stantly being found-for land once worthless—as in the 
Cranberry bogs of Cape Cod and the great Henequen 
plantations of sun-parched‘Yucatan. Some time the day 
may come when it will be said: There is no desert! 
The encouragement of irrigation will hasten that day for 
our country. 


Trees in Washington. : 


R. PETER HENDERSON, in the last number of 
Harper's Magazine, describes the tree-planting 

which has been accomplished in the City of Washington 
during the last fifteen years. No less than 120 miles of 
streets, or 240 miles of trees, have been planted in that 
time ; and in no other American city has street planting 
ever been attempted on anything like the same scale, or 
has produced results immediately so satisfactory. An ex- 
amination, however, of the list of trees which have been 
planted, shows that the Commission who have controlled 
these plantations have been governed by the desire for im- 
mediate effect rather than for the permanent embellish- 
ment of the city. White Maples, for example, line fifty-five 
miles of streets, or nearly one-half of the distance planted ; 
sixteen miles are planted with the Cottonwood, and ten 
miles with the Ash-leaved Maple or Box Elder. These are 
all excellent trees for the prairies of Nebraska or Kansas, 
where trees are needed that can grow rapidly in a dry sojl, 
and where all other considerations are secondary to imme- 
diate results, but they are entirely out of place in a city of 
the architectural pretensions and of the climate of Wash- 
ington. They are trees with brittle branches, and neither 
long-lived nor in any way suited to adorn the capital of a 
country like the United States, rich in trees unsurpassed in 
beauty and variety. Indeed, it would be difficult to select 
three deciduous trees in the forests of this country less 
fitted for this particular purpose. They are very easily 
and quickly raised ; they are readily transplanted, and they 
grow with great rapidity. They soon become unshapely 
and unsatisfactory, however, and any city where the 
streets are planted with them will have a cheap appear- 
ance, whatever may be the character of its buildings. The 
number of fine trees which could be used to adorn appro- 
priately the streets of Washington is considerable. The 
Tulip tree is perfectly at home in that climate. It is one 
of the noblest trees of the American forest. There are 
few more beautiful trees anywhere. The Commission 
have planted only 1,712 Tulip trees. Some of the 
American Oaks are admirable street trees, notably the 
Pin Oak, the Red Oak, the Willow Oak, the Scarlet Oak 
and the Shingle Oak. These all thrive in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington, and they are all trees which can be 
easily grown and transplanted. They grow rapidly, too, 
as does the Tulip tree, although less rapidly in youth than 
Cottonwoods and Soft Maples, but they go on increasing in 
beauty for a century, and might be expected to last in 
Washington for a much longer period even. The Commis- 
sion have planted 273 Oaks all told, including some worth- 
less European varieties. Only 832 Sugar Maples have 
been planted, although this is one of the best street trees 
in the United States, while ten miles of Norway Maples 
have been planted, in spite of the fact that it is in every 
way an inferior tree, and often disfigured in this country in 
summer by thrip. The White Poplar of Europe is one of 
the ugliest trees ever introduced into this country ; 1,863 of 
these have been set along the Washington streets, or 600 
more than the number of Honey Locusts used; yet the 
Honey Locust is an excellent street tree—in many respects 
one of the best which has ever been tried in this country 
for the purpose. The trees to which we have here called 
attention—and there are many others_which might have 
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been selected in preference to those employed by the Com- 
mission—have all been successfully planted in towns in 
different parts of the country. In the town of Flushing, in 
this State, for example, where, perhaps, more than in- any 
other in this country which we can now recall, there are 
lessons in street planting to be learned, both in regard to 
what trees to plant and what trees not to plant, there are 
rows of noble Tulip trees, and Pin Oaks, Willow Oaks and 
Lindens, which speak for themselves, and show how beau- 
tiful a well planted street can be made. 

The trees planted in Washington have been badly se- 
lected, and the permanent results of these plantations can- 
not fail to be disappointing; the methods, however, of 
planting, of pruning and of protecting the trees adopted by 
the Commission, as described by Mr. Henderson, are 
admirable, and far ahead of anything which has been done 
in urban planting in this country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the immediate results obtained are so 
satisfactory. 


T now seems probable that the postage on seeds, cut- 
tings, bulbs and roots will be reduced to at least 
eight cents a pound, which is half of the present rate, and 
the Postal Improvement Association, to whose efforts 
this reduction is largely due, still hope that the rate may 
be ultimately fixed at four cents, as it was made originally 
in the Senate Bill. By some oversight the words “ plants 
and trees” were omitted in the bill, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be amended so as to include both of these, 
although, perhaps, the word ‘“‘plants” would cover the 
entire case. It is a matter which should not fail for lack 
of definite language, and certainly there is no sound rea 
son why plants should not share the advantages accorded 
to seeds and bulbs. If the Government can afford to 
carry one it can equally afford to carry the other. And 
there are special reasons why plants should have the 
preference. They are more perishable, and in places re- 
mote from express, the mails offer the only chance for 
speedy delivery. It has been urged by’ some nursery- 
men that a lower rate of postage would encourage the 
dissemination of undersized trees and thus injure the busi- 
ness. But with postage at one-half or one-fourth of the 
present rate, much larger trees could be sent for the same 
amount. To the argument that packages of small trees 
or shrubs are too bulky for convenience in the mails, it 
may be replied that we have seen mail packages of forest 
tree seedlings which occupied less space than the same 
weight of ordinary seeds or bulbs. In short, if cheap 
postage on seeds, bulbs and cuttings is a measure of 
public utility, a similar reduction on plants must prove 
even more beneficial to the people at large, and the Post- 
office Department can carry the latter with as little 
trouble and expense as it can carry the former. 

We have reason to believe that the forest tree seedlings 
posted in one dollar packages by Robert Douglas & Sons 
have had a marked influence on forest planting. These 
seedlings are now growing in hundreds of places where 
not a tree would have been planted but for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded by the mails. We can think of no 
agency more effective in stimulating an intelligent and 
practical interest in forest planting than these cheap mail 
packages, and the enterprise deserves all possible encour- 
agement. 

If the reduction of postage on plants will enlarge this 
business in forest tree seedlings it will confer a benefit on 
the whole country, and certainly it would be a public 
wrong to neglect this interest while favoring others no 
more deserving, to say the least. If plants were over- 
looked by a mistake in framing the bill, there ought to be 
little difficulty in correcting it. If the word was left out 
advisedly and for the sake of crippling one branch of 
business in the interest of another, there is still more urgent 
reason why the people should demand its restoration, 
in the name of fair dealing, as well as for the general 
good, 
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The Gardens of the Alhambra. 


N our studies of landscape architecture we are so in- 
clined by influence and tradition to turn to French, 
English or Italian examples for inspiration and guidance, 
that much of the work in other countries is lost sight of 
or neglected, although affording excellent opportunities 
for study. Spain, in particular, is almost unknown to the 
landscape architect of to-day; yet the work which the 
so-called barbarian Moors left behind them in that won- 
derful country is, in some respects, hardly excelled any- 
where in the world. The Alhambra of Grenada is the 
best known and one of the most pleasing examples of 
the manner in which the Moors could treat a site with 
little natural promise. The city of Grenada is built ina 
ravine, following the course of the Darro, and spreading 
out into a plain at the foot of the Sierra Nevada. The 
last spur of the mountains was utilized by the Moors in 
the creation of a palace and gardens so beautiful of their 
kind that even the builders were fain to claim a celestial 
interposition in their behalf. 

The street leading to the Alhambra turns from a broad 
plaza and winds up to the monumental gateway marking 
the entrance to the palace grounds. Inside of the portal 
the busy world and its cares seem to disappear, and one 
breathes the atmosphere of a fairy land which only Irving 
could rightly describe. Indeed, when in the midst of the 
gardens, it is at first difficult to say in just exactly what 
the charm consists. There is certainly no attempt at reg- 
ularity. On the contrary, there is a studied irregularity 
observable on all sides. There is a wealth of green foli- 
age, which is carelessly massed about the roadway so as 
to half disclose its charms and awaken the imagination, or 
scattered in a seemingly thoughtless manner along the 
base of the beetling cliff, or clustered on the brow of the 
steep, inclined roadway leading to the towers. Even the 
water, which is such a necessary adjunct to all Moorish 
work, is introduced in an irregular manner. On each side 
of the road is a dancing, babbling brook, cooling the air 
and cheering the senses, while tiny waterfalls shoot out 
unexpectedly from the side of a cliff, to suddenly disap- 
pear into a yawning underground conduit. All this. work 
is entirely artificial, but it is so completely in accord with 
its surroundings, so thoroughly artistic in thought, that it 
possesses the unstudied charm of nature’s best examples. 

Altogether, the outer gardens of the Alhambra are as 
delightfully planned an entrance to a realm of fairy land as 
could be imagined. The Moorish landscape work and 
the picturesque mysteries of the palace are revealed little 
by little. There is no general vista, no all-embracing view, 
but the imagination is left to picture whatis dimly revealed 
through the trees and across the fountains and under the 
wide arches, while, as in all Moorish work, the attention 
is held by unexpected beauties and_half-disclosed attrac- 
tions. This is the key note of the whole arrangement: 
to awaken interest by unexpected surprises and half-con- 
cealed vistas. 

The gate-house at the entrance to the inner portion of 
the Alhambra is an ingenious bit of Moorish arrangement, 
grand and imposing in general aspect, but adapted to its 
semi-military purpose. The passage makes two sharp 
bends in the thickness of the ponderous mass, so as to 
effectually mask the way, and emerges beyond the gate- 
house into a steep roadway flanked by heavy battlements, 
disposed in such a manner as to block the view on all sides 
except towards the summit, where the Vermilion Towers 
close the vista with their picturesque solitude. The road- 
way ends in a broad, open terrace, with the old Moorish 
Wine Tower on the right and the ugly Renaissance struc- 
ture erected by Charles V. blotting out the site of the orig- 
inal entrance to the Moorish palace, while all across the 
front of the terrace is a magnificent prospect over the 
ravine and along the banks of the Darro towards the vega. 

It is impossible to say exactly what wis the original 
plan of the Alhambra gardens. Undoubtedly the terrace 
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was much larger and there was a more magnificent en- 
trance to the palace; but the large terrace, with quiet, 
shady avenues leading from it, was probably then, as 
now, the central feature of the scheme. The Moors had a 
rare faculty for understanding how to adapt their work to 
natural possibilities. They never neglected an opportunity 
to make nature help out art, and with their keen, poetic 
appreciation of beauty of form and color, it is not sur- 
prising that the Alhambra should be so wonderful in its 


charm. C. H. Blackall. 
Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


HE most fashionably attended flower show of London 

is that of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, 

but yesterday’s exhibition offered a new proof that while 
great floral exhibitions are increasing in popularity in pro- 
vincial towns, their glory in London is fading before the 
increasing counter-attractions on every hand. The chief 
features were, first, the Orchids, which have seldom been 
seen in greater abundance or of better quality; and sec- 
ondly, the hardy, herbaceous flowers, which made quite as 
fine a show, and certainly seemed to have a greater at- 


‘traction for the crowd. 


for many years these summer exhibitions at Regent's 
Park have carried the palm for tasteful arrangement and 
splendid specimens. But I looked in vain for the fine 
Clematises of Jackman, the gigantic trained Roses of Tur- 
ner and the Pauls, the huge specimen New Holland plants 
from Jackson and others, and many more fine things which 
used to adorn these summer shows. Exhibitors say it no 
longer pays to show these things, and, therefore, we must 
be content with moré easily grown plants, such as Pelar- 
goniums, tuberous Begonias, Calceolarias and Petunias. 
The present all-absorbing interest in Orchids is, no doubt, 
largely accountable for this state of affairs, and this ex- 
plains why many persons here would not grieve if the 
Orchid fever should subside a little. 

New and rare plants are generally sent in large num- 
bers to this society’s show, because exhibitors believe their 
plants stand a better chance of receiving certificates than 
at the Royal Horticultural Society, where the judges are 
more numerous and more critical. New Orchids were very 
plentiful, no fewer than nine winning certificates, and 
out of these I select a few of the best. An extremely 
pretty new Phalzenopsis named Aimbalhana (after one of 
your orchidists) was shown by Messrs. Sander, St. Albans. 
To describe it one must compare it with P. Sumatrana. It 
has flowers about one and one-half inches across, yellow se- 
pals, and petals heavily marked with irregular, transverse 
bands of coffee brown, while the narrow, woolly-surfaced 
labellum is stained with purple. This is an exquisite 
little Orchid and was well worthy of the award. 

A variety of P. speciosa named Imperatrix won many ad- 
mirers, as it was so beautifully colored, the whole flowers 
being uniformly tinted with crimson carmine. The spike 
was unusually long, and branched, and carried numerous 
flowers about one and one-half inches across. This is 
quite a gem in Phalznopsis. 

Some superb Cattleyas were shown by Low, of Clap- 
ton, chiefly varieties of C. Mossie and C. Mendelit. The 
deepest and most richly colored form of C. Mossia I ever 
saw was named Claptoniensis. The flowers were above 
the average size, petals and sepals intensely deep rose- 
purple, lip almost a crimson, without veins or spots, and 
no trace of yellow or white whatever. A form of C. Men- 
delit called Firthii is a decided ‘‘break” in this species, as 
the broad, white petals have a conspicuous blotch of pur- 
ple crimson (much after the same style as Backhouse’s 
C. Triane), while the lip is very large, broad and superbly 
colored. Another form of C. Mossie named Gigantea was 
certificated, its chief merit being its large size, but a variety 
of C. Mendeli named H. Little struck me by the splendor 
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of its colors, which are too subtle to describe. The beau- 
tiful new Cypripedium bellatulum was shown by no fewer 
than four different nurserymen and all obtained a certifi- 
cate for it. Sander’s Odontoglossum cordatum splendens is 
remarkable for the intensity and richness of its flower 
colors, and connoisseurs might think a great deal of one 
he showed called O. Coradinei hemileucum. 

A large crop of new tuberous Begonias from Messrs. 
Laing of Forest Hill and Messrs. Cannell of Swanley were 
certificated, and all were very beautiful, as were the Pyre- 
thrums and Pzonies of the Messrs. Kelway. These Be- 
gonias are still popular here, and though one would think 
that the public had been surfeited long ago with ‘‘ novel- 
ties,” among them new sorts are as eagerly sought 
after now as they were ten years ago. Pyrethrums are 
also very popular, being such fine border flowers, brilliant 
and varied in color, and so valuable for cutting, as they 
last such a long time in water. Moreover, the plants have 
such a long flowering time and by a little management 
a rich autumn crop of bloom may be obtained. Messrs. 
Laing, who make a great specialty of Caladiums, showed 
several new sorts which the judges thought quite distinct 
and good enough for certificate. What to me was most 
interesting at this show was a large gathering of new or 
uncommon shrubs from Messrs. Veitch. They had a host 
of specimens, chiefly cut branches of things that had not 
been shown before. Among them was the cut-leaved 
form of the scarlet berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa var. 
serratifolia), which was as elegant as many stove plants. I 
have watched its behavior in one or two places, both 
last year and this, and it seems a very hardy and vigorous 
shrub. LZileagnus pungens maculatus has leaves of a bright 
yellow, broad margined with green of various shades. £. 
macrophyllus,a new species from Japan, is a handsome 
shrub with broad, ovate leaves, about four inches long, 
bright green above and quite silvery beneath. One can 
imagine its beauty in the shrubbery when every breath of 
wind turns up its leaves and makes the whole bush look 
like silver. I shall keep this novelty in view, as it will be 
invaluable in landscape gardening. 

Senecio eleagnifola is a distinct evergreen from New 
Zealand, with ovate leaves of leathery texture, deep green, 
with a whitish tomentum beneath. It is well named, as it 
looks more like an Elzagnus than a Groundsel. It is pre- 
sumably quite hardy at Coombe Wood, near London. 
Araha Maximowiczi is a beautiful shrub that has proved 
quite hardy at Coombe, and I hope it will be so in all parts 
of England, as it is so distinct from other open-air shrubs, 
having quite a sub-tropical aspect. It is of tall growth, has 
deeply palmate leaves (five to seven lobed), dark green, 
with reddish brown leaf stalks. It is a stately plant, yet 
more graceful than the common Araha Sieboldi (Fatsia Ja- 
ponica), which is perfectly hardy about London and south 
of it. A. Maxtmowiczit is, I believe, a native of Japan, and 
is the Acanthopanax ricinifolium of Decaisne. ‘The Japan- 
ese Maples, chiefly forms of A. polymorphum, with 
feathery foliage, were shown in large specimens by Veitch, 
and the rich hues of the coppery-tinged forms had a 
charming effect. Golden-leaved shrubs, such as WNedlia 
(Spirea) opulifolia aurea, Diervilla aurea, Jasminum vulgare 
aureum, together with cut-leaved sorts like Alnus incana 
imperialis, Rhus glabra laciniala, gave the group a bright 
effect, and showed how attractive a tasteful arrangement 
of hardy tree and shrub branches can be made. Perhaps 
the most valuable contribution in the way of new hardy 
trees at the show was a golden form of Thuyopsis borealis 
(Chamecy paris Nutkaensts), exhibited by Messrs. Slocock, 
nurserymen at Woking, Surrey. The young shoots were 
of a rich golden hue, and one can imagine what a grace- 
ful tree a large specimen would be on alawn. The original 
form of this tree is so valuable in ornamental planting that 
this golden form is most welcome, although, asa rule, I 
have no particular leaning towards golden or silver forms 
of Conifers. 


June szst W. Goldring. 
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New or Little Known Plants. 


Phlox Stellaria.* 


HE peculiar little Phlox which is figured in the 

present number is one of the rarest eastern species. 
It was first discovered -by Dr. Short, of Louisville, Ky., 
in 1829, upon the precipitous limestone cliffs of the Kentucky 
River, though the exact locality is unknown. It has since 
been found at Fountain Bluff on the Mississippi, in Jack- 
son County, Illinois, and by Dr. Gattinger, of Nashville, 
in the Cedar-barrens of Tennessee, in Rutherford and Craw- 
ford Counties, growing among sphagnum. 

It is a low, slender, spreading perennial, perfectly gla- 
brous, with narrowly linear leaves and rather large scat- 
tered flowers. The lobes of the pale blue or nearly white 
corollas are distinctly bifid. The specific name has refer- 
ence to this resemblance in flowers and foliage to some 
species of Stellaria. It blooms in May or early in June. 

Another very similar species, P. bifida, is found on the 
prairies of Illinois and Missouri. It is distinguished 
by a minute pubescence, and by the deeper division of 
the lobes of the corolla into two or three oblong or 
nearly linear diverging segments. 


A New Station for Lilium Grayi. 


LOSE upon Dr. Watson’s recent prophecy in GarpEn 
AND Forest, that the habitat of this Lily would prove 
to be not restricted to Roan Mountain and the Peaks of 
Otter, has followed its discovery by Mr. H. P. Kelsey in 
an old field on the banks of Linville River, not far from 
the little village of that name at the foot of Grandfather 
Mountain, N. C. The station must be very different 
from the two subalpine ones previously known. He sends 
half a dozen plants, collected July 1st, which are readily 
identified with those that grow under the Alders and Rho- 
dodendrons of the Roan Mountain, “Bald,” and with Mr. 
Faxon’s excellent figure in GARDEN AnD Forest. 
Baltimore, Md. John Donnell Smith. 


Cultural Department. 


Vineyard Notes from Southern New Jersey. 


“THE prospect for a Grape crop hereis, at this date (July 9th), 

reasonably hopeful in those localities unvisited by the rose- 
bug when the vines were in bloom. Where the rosebug came 
in Rent there is nothing left to be harmed by rot or mildew— 
the vines are fruitless. 

The rosebug first appeared, wee | on my farm on May 
22d, 1887. For fifteen years I had seen little of these insects, 
but had heard of vineyards infested to the entire destruction of 
the Grape crop for the past ten years. In 1887 the rosebugs 
seemed to swarm from these old homes, and invaded the 
Vineland tract, consisting of about 34,000 acres. Some farms 
escaped, but it is proper to call the invasion general, and 
it was literally an invasion. The insects do not appear simul- 
taneously everywhere, but they spread from the nidus where 
the broods are hatched. Thus, in 1887 they first appeared on 
the west side of my farm, and there swept over 3,500 vines, 
not leaving a single blossom to form a Grape. They seemed 
moving from the west, and did not reach a vineyard of 6,000 
vines on the east side of the farm until about the time of the 
limit of their existence. Hence these vines escaped their de- 
vastation. Nevertheless, the farm east of mine was infested 
with rosebugs, and they seemed to increase in destructive effect; 
towards the east, on this farm, also. Probably this was another 
swarm. The general tendency of movement of these insects 
seems to be towards the east. 

Of course I tried to repel this onset ; applied all sorts of in- 
secticides, but really made no effective defense. The bugs 
had their way. For several days four men constantly labored 
to save the clusters on those 3,500 vines, but not one was left 
to pick in September ! 

*P. Srectaria, Gray, Proc. Am. Acad., viii. 252, and Syn. Flora, ii. 131. _Per- 
ennial, glabrous ; stems slender, tufted, or anes > 5 at base, low and branching ; 


leaves linear, one or two inches long, rather slightly ciliate at base; flow: 


ers scattered on rather long eae. pale blue; corolla-lobes narrowly cuneate, 


bifid at the apex; ovules solitary. 
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This spring (1888) I arranged: beforehand to meet the inva- 
sion. Commissioned by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as “Special. Agent in the section of Vegetable 
Pathology, to make experiments in the treatment of the 
fungus diseases of the Grapevine,” and ‘to report on the 
same,” I had in the conduct of these experiments made the ac- 
cidental observation that certain preparations of copper-sul- 
phate seemed distasteful to the rosebug, which abandoned 
vines to which this poison had been applied. With the hope 
that I might have discovered a remedy, I compounded, early 
in May, the various formulas of copper-sulphate designed as 
preventives of vine diseases ; applied them to the Experi- 
ment Vineyard, and also May 29th, 
so far as opportunity permitted, to 
other of my vines which had been 
devastated by rosebugs in 1887. 
June 5th, 1888, the rosebugs came 
again ; where they were worst the 
previous year, they most abounded 
this year. 

Those vines sprayed with the 
copper solutions May 29th were 
the least infested. Whether this 
protection was due to the presence 
of the copper-sulphate on the 
leaves and clusters, or whether the 
absence .of the bugs from these 
poisoned vines was merely ac- 
cidental, I cannot say. However, 
on a patch of Concords (1,500 
vines), about 100 yards distant 
from those which were sprayed 
with the copper, the rosebugs took 
the entire crop! I lacked the time 
to take care of this vineyard. The 
vines were simply pruned and 
fastened to the stakes. The ground 
was not even plowed. When the 
rosebugs had full possession here 
(about 500 bugs to the vine), I ex- 
perimented with insecticides. I 
sprayed two rows with a solution 
of London purple, two rows with 
a solution of Paris green, both 
strong enough to badly burn the 
foliage.. A row was dusted with a 
“bug powder,” which has been 
advertised, and another row with 
another powder. The remaining 
rows of the vineyard were sprayed 
with the various copper-sulphate 
solutions which I had previous] 
employed on other vines. In ad-° 
dition to these treatments I ekx- 
hausted my knowledge of chem- 
istry and the toxicological pharma- 
copeeia in attempts to combat the 
insect. No benefit came from 
anything tried. When the rose- 
bugs were done not a grape was 
left! Last week I had the vines 
grubbed out. 

The vines which I have saved 
(and they are several thousand, 
now loaded with fruit, and which 
were infested with rosebugs) are 
trained on a single wire trellis. 
Anticipating the advent of the enemy, and for fungus disinfec- 
tion, I had the ground beneath this trellis scraped smooth with 
hoes. When the bugs pervaded these vineyards I sent men, 
armed with broad wooden paddles made of half a barrel stave, 
along the rows. A sharp tap of the paddle on the underside 
of the wire would cause the bugs to fall to the smooth surface 
of the ground beneath; another sharp stroke of the paddle 
disposed of them finally. In this manner we daily went over 
Some 10,000 vines for two weeks, and killed rosebugs by the 
bushel, and in this way I consider I have saved the crop I have. 
This bug-killing can only be effective in the early part of 
the day, say up tog A.M. _ Disturbed suddenly in these early 
hours they will fall to earth and lie still; later in the day they 
will take wing. 

From one small Grapevine, badly infested, I took pains to 
catch in a basin of kerosene (which kills the insect) and to 
count the number of rosebugs. There were 1,627! Next da 
I inspected this vine again, and rosebugs were as plenty on it 





Fig. 42.—Phlox Stellaria.—See page 256. 
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as at first! 1 have a white Rose for which these bugs have a 
fondness. When this bush bloomed the yore. deserted 
the neighboring Grapevines for it. I have counted 100 bugs 
on a single flower, clustering over it so as to hide it. I made 
this bush a ‘martyr to science,’ and drenched and sprayed it 
with all known insecticides, including the bichloride of mer- 
cury. I powdered it with all the powders, from white helle- 
bore to carbolated lime. Riley’s Kerosene Emulsion caused 
the bugs to fly away promptly, but they were back again in an 
hour, and in spite of all my applications they devoured every 
rose on the bush. 

I conclude that the only practical way of getting rid of them 

and this at times will be imprac- 
ticable) is to crush them. 

There is a comfort, however, 
to be drawn from a visit of rose- 
bugs to the vineyard—its pro- 
prietor is relieved of all anxiety 
concerning the black rot. 

As for me, I have got past 
Scylla, and am now worried about 
Charybdis. I have forty or fift 
tons of Grapes yet, and the blac 
rot has appeared! Concerning 
this, what we have done to prevent 
it, and what we purpose to ac- 
complish, I will leave for another 
letter. We have modified practice 
in prevention of rot and mildew 
this season, but it is yet too soon 
to speak otherwise than hopefully 
of the patient. 

Vineland,N.J. Alex.W. Pearson. 


The Fruit Garden. 


“THE setting of new Strawberry 

beds is now in order. With 
good plants from one’s own 
grounds, a favorable season, and 
proper care henceforward a good 
crop may be reasonably counted 
on next year. Sink two or three- 
inch flower pots in the ground till 
the rims are even with the surface, 
upon each one place a ‘ joint” 
from a runner and hold it down 
with a stone. When well rooted 
sever it from the parent plant and 
turn it out of the pot into the place 
intended for it. 

Potted plants from one’s own 
ground are worth double those 
purchased from a distance, many 
of which are not allowed to get 
sufficiently rooted before re are 
sent out. In such cases good “layer 
plants”—as plants rooted naturally 
are termed—are far better. 

Beds of three rows, fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart and the 
plants the same distance in row, 
make a very convenient bed for 
asmall garden where the culture 
is by hand entirely. It is not a 
bad practice to mow off the tops 
of old beds, especially if they have 
been troubled with the rust or blight of any kind, and when 
dry burn them where they fall. If evenly spread over the bed 
the fire will not injure the crowns of the plants, and will de- 
stroy the fungus and perhaps some insects at the same time. 
In a few weeks the new growth will presenta vigorous, or we tf 
appearance, and the plants obtain a rest that seems beneficial. 

Raspberry and Blackberry canes should have been behead- 
ed when two or three feet high so as to make them stocky 
and branch low. The ends of the branches themselves 
should be pinched off once when they are four to six inches 
long. This doubles the bearing ras yer 4 of the plant near the 
trunk, enabling it to bear its burden with greater ease than if 
left to grow unchecked. 

It is not always safe to pinch these branches more than once, 
for fear the after growth will not mature sufficiently to pass 
the winter without injury. It should all be done this month, 
and is unsafe if delayed later. 

Grape vines should be watched for insect depredators and 
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black rot, and all affected. berries should be "sig men off and 
buried or burned. If dropped on the ground the spores of the 
Phoma mature and are on hand to renew the attack next season. 
Bagging Grapes is growing in favor-among amateurs, but it 
should have been done last month to insure safety. It would 
not now save berries from rotting if the infecting germs are 
already present, but it will protect against the depredations of 
birds. £. Williams, 
Montclair, N. J. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


| err off the rows for Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, 

and the like, draw drills as if for sowing Peas and plant in 
these. The drills are useful in holding water and after a 
hoeing or two are leveled up. In setting out these plants, 
Lettuces or other crops, do so in dull weather or in the after- 
noon in sunny weather, and after planting give a good soaking 
of water. In planting Leeks, dibble them in moderately deep 
and also in furrows. By planting them in furrows and draw- 
ing the earth up to them as they advance in growth, the long 
white necks so desirable in this vegetable are secured. Toma- 
toes are now in Ms aie growth. Thin their branches and 
shorten their laterals a little to give the fruit the benefit of a 
free.circulation of fresh air, and thus, in considerable measure, 
prevent rotting, but do not expose the fruit to sunshine, else 
they may get scalded. Perfection, Acme, and selected Tro- 
phy. for summer, and Winter’s Early Essex for forcing in 
winter, are capital sorts, but there seems to be a good deal 
of confusion in the names of Tomatoes, and, indeed, the 
Tomatoes intermix so much as often to lose their varietal 
identity. As soon as early Potatoes become ripe, which is in- 
dicated by the stems dying off, lift them and use the ground 
for some other crop, as Celery, Cauliflower, Carrots or Straw- 
berries. Should early Potatoes remain in the ground after 
they are ripe, a soaking rain succeeding dry weather will start a 
second growth, and thus render the tubers of inferior quality; 
on the other hand, in storing these early Potatoes, great care 
inust be used; a cool, airy, moderately dark place is necessary, 
and the tubers should be stored only in small bulk. It is not 
advisable to raise any more of a very early Potato crop than 
can be disposed of before September. 

In order to maintain vegetable crops in their most vig- 
orous condition, the ground must be kept clean and well 
stirred about them, whether it be diy or moist, only do not 
stir the ground in wet weather. In many large gardens 
the plow is used ; in most private gagdens the hoe is used. 
In summer’ cultivation, plow shallow or hoe deep is 
good advice, for it takes very deep hoeing to be as deep 
as shallow plowing;: and: in ‘summer weather, when the 
ground is dry and hard, deep hoeing, although hard work, is 
very necessary.- In clean ground, raking is as good as hoeing 
and much quicker work, The long, steel-toothed, bow-rakes 
are most excellent tools for this work; they tear through the 
surface soil in fine style and leave it loose and mellow; they 
also root out and expose to the killing influence of warm 
sunshine all young weeds that may be germinating. Where 
the rows are narrow and the ground hard, and it is necessary 
to break it deep, the Hexamer or ‘prong-hoe is an excellent 
implement. | W. F. 

Glen Cove. igre ce, * 


The Fritillaria. 


WHEN taking a few notes amongst the bulb gardens in 
Haarlem and its vicinity, I visited, amongst others, the 
celebrated hardy plant nursery of Messrs. Krelage & Sons, in 
Haarlem. At that time—end of April—the leading feature in 
the nursery, besides the ordinary Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., 
were the Narcissus and Fritillarias. The last-named have 
been cultivated here for many years, and a very large space 
of ground is set apart for the varieties of F. meleagris. It isan 
old English garden plant, and one that was much esteemed 
when exotic plants were scarcely heard of. There is some 
variety of coloring found amongst them, from pure white, or 
white with a greenish tinge, to the usually maroon-purple 
checkered varieties. Probably the numerous forms in the 
ssession of Messrs. Krelage have been produced by cross- 
ing other species with it. The deep yellow ground on some 
my claim the parentage of F. Moggridget, and others that 
of F. Pyrenaica, but it may not be beyond the art of the hy- 
bridist to produce the whole of them from the common spe- 
cies—F. meleagris. Some varieties are very tall and vigorous, 
others are dwarf and not at all free in growth; but, like deli- 
cate children in some families, they may be even more 
valued on that account. 
There might be good stocks of some half hundred varieties, 
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and I went carefully over them, noting the most distinct in 
growth and flowers. The colors range from pale yellow with 
scarcely any markings upon'them to rich chocolate ye | 
checkered. Theresa Schwartze is a pale form, marked wit 

brown on yellow ground; Paul Kruger is glossy chocolate, 
heavily checkered; Arentine Ardensen, greenish-yellow, 
checkered reddish-brown; Mr. Dullert, crimson-brown, 
heavily checkered ; Siege of Haarlem, greenish-yellow, slight- 
ly checkered a reddish-brown color; David Blés, yellow, 
faintly checkered red—a dwarf-growing variety; Stieltjes, 
heavily checkered maroon and yellow—a vigorous plant; 
Van Lerius, medium, blood-red checker, vigorous in growth ; 
Alma Tadema, pale greenish-yellow, with rosy-red and me- 
dium-sized checker; Rembrandt, maroon-crimson heavily 
checkered; E. H. Krelage,. heavily checkered chocolate-red 
on yellow—an excellent plant; W. J. Holdwijk, rich maroon- 
crimson, heavily checkered.. The above area dozen of the 
best varieties which I noted in the collection. Some two 
years ago this firm sent a selection of them to be inspected by 
the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
these were greatly admired at the time by some members of 
the committee, and selections from them were awarded certi- 
ficates, but cut flowers that had made a long journey, and 
were crumpled and faded, gave a poor idea of the beauty of 
the flower, and the effect produced when seen in masses of 
varied colors. * 

Fritillarias are grown without much trouble, their place 
being in the herbaceous border, where they should be. planted 
in groups, and allowed to remain undisturbed for several 
years. A deep, sandy loam, moderately moist, is better for 
them than a light, shallow, or gravelly soil. 

I have grown several distinct species in pots, also the white 
and ordinary forms of ¥.. meleagris, with success, the flowers 
being greatly admired, coming as they do before any are in 
flower outside. Repotting should be done annually, but the 
bulbs themselves should nof be disturbed until in the course 
of time they become too numerous, and therefore crowded. 
—J. Douglas in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Cut Flowers in Midsummer.’ 


AU rHOUGH out-door gardens may in midsummer be 
bright and gay and pretty enough, cut flowers for in- 
door decoration are also needed in abundance. We cannot 
gather blossoms from Coleus or Alternanthera and House- 
Leek beds, for these plants in pattern beds are not allowed to 
bloom; and we should not gather the flowers from the Gera- 
nium or Heliotrope beds, because the more blossoms these 
plants carry in the beds, the better do they serve the purpose 
for which they have been planted. But in mixed borders or 
reserve gardens should be grown an ample quantity of such 
plants as yield a generous supply of flowers that are desirable 
and well adapted for cutting. While at all times during the 
summer we may have many sorts of flowers, there are always 
a few sorts in their season that are in more demand than 
others, hence should be grown.in larger quantity. This is 
often a matter of taste; diffetent persons have different prefer- 
ences. Just now the maim crop of cut flowers consists of 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Heliotrope, double white Feverfew, 
Hollyhocks, small-flowered Sunflowers, Drummond Phlox, 
scarlet Pelargoniums, Rose Geraniums, annual and perennial 
Coreopsis, Nasturtiums, Candytuft, Eheman’s Canna, and 
the narrow-leaved, yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis gramini- 
folia). These may be supplemented by a great variety of 
other flowers—for instance, Zinnias, French and African Mari- 
golds, Ten-week Stocks, Indian Pinks, Garden Pentstemons, 
Verbenas, Poppies, Larkspur, Bellflowers, Veronicas, Cosmos, 
Butterfly Weed (Asclefias tuberosa) and many Lilies, as LZ. 
auratum, L. longifiorum and L. Humboldtii. Euphorbia corol- 
lata and rg sens paniculata are now in their prime and 
very useful for adding a light and airy effect to other cut 
flowers. Although Dahlias are regarded more as autumn than 
summer flowers, they may now be had in tolerable abund- 
ance. The earliest planted Gladioluses are in bloom. Mont- 
brietia crocosmiefiora has beautiful, orange-colored flowers 
and should be grown in quantity for summer flowers. _ It is 
tender, but wintered in a warm frame or cool green-house, 
and divided and planted out-of-doors in summer, it grows and 
blossoms very freely. Unlike most other bulbous plants 
used for summer gardening, it should be kept growing all 
winter. In the same way the finer Cannas should be kept 
growing somewhat in winter, if we wanta large increase of 
stock. 
In order to maintain the crop of flowers in their best condi- 
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tion, keep the ground scrupulously clean from weeds and the 
earth well loosened about the plants. Remove decaying 
leaves and flowers, support very neatly, with string and stakes, 
all plants requiring the same, prevent overcrowding, and as 
soon as perennials have done blooming cut them over, so as 
to give the other occupants of the borders more room. As 
soon as Drummond Phlox, Mignonette, Stocks, or other an- 
nuals are past their best and begin to appear seedy, remove 
them, fork over the ground, and: at once replant with Mari- 
golds, scarlet Salvia, Zinnias, Drummond Phlox, or China 
Asters previously prepared for this purpose; or sow some 
Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, or other annuals that will have 
plenty of time yet to grow and bear a good crop of flowers be- 
fore frost may destroy them. 

Many people havea passion for saving seed. _ This is well 
enough and our own saved seeds are just as good as those we 
buy, but the question is, Is it worth while? Plants bearing 
seed occupy room that might be used by plants coming into 
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Phlox Stellaria, of which a figure is published on another 
page of this issue, is an excellent rock-garden plant, making 
handsome carpets of pleasant green, which, in the latitude of 
Boston, where this plant is perfectly hardy, are covered late in 
May with flowers quite unlike in color those of any other Phlox 
in cultivation. It spreads much less rapidly than the Moss 
Pink (Phlox subulata), but its habit is very similar, and it 
is propagated in the same way by cuttings or by division. CG 


Plant Notes. 
Japanese Iris. 


NE of the most attractive features in Mr. John L. 
Gardner’s beautiful garden in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, is the bed of Japanese Iris (/ris devigata or Kem- 
pfert), which forms the subject of our illustration. 


A Bed of Japanese Iris. 


flower, and seeds of common. flowers cost very little. Of 
course, it is well to save seed in the case of extra choice or rare 
varieties, or of sorts not easily obtained, or of expensive kinds 
that we can save with little trouble. Another point in 
seed-saving is this: In private gardens the choice blossoms 
are used as cut flowers, and whatever are left to go to seed are 
the lateral, second-rate, or poor flowers, which give inferior 
seed; seed-growers, on the other hand, assiduously preserve 
the best flowers for seed, cut off and throw away the poor 
flowers, and root out and destroy all plants bearing poor 
varieties of flowers. 

Watering plants in dry weather requires attention. It may 
be impracticable to water all the plants in the garden, but we 
should give, and that liberally, to Dahlias, Asters, and such 
others as suffer much from drought. Never water plants while 
the surface of the ground is hot or the sun is shining brightly 
on. them; and in giving water, give enough to penetrate deep 
into the earth, William Falconer. 


The plants, which were selected in Japan with great care 
by Mrs. Gardner, represent the best named Japanese 
varieties. They are arranged according to color, in 
the Japanese fashion ; each row across the bed consist- 
ing of one variety, those with white flowers at one end, 
and then all the intermediate shades to the dark blues 
and purples at the other end. The bed is sunk eight or 
ten inches below the surface of the surrounding lawn, and 
is furnished on one side with a perforated water-pipe so 
that the plants can be irrigated during the growing sea- 
son. It is eighteen inches deep and consists of a rich 
compost of loam and thoroughly rotten cow-manure, 
and every year it gets a good top dressing of manure. 
Every pleasant morning after the middle of May the 
water is turned on at nine o'clock and allowed to run, till 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon; by that time the 
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bed is thoroughly saturated and covered to a depth of two 
or three inches with water; the supply is then shut off 
until the next morning. Some of the varieties, under this 
generous treatment, grow to a height of five or six feet, 
and have produced flowers fully ten inches across, and 
surprising in their profusion and beauty. While irriga- 
tion is doubtless necessary to develop the greatest per- 
fection of the Japanese Iris, it can be successfully grown 
in this country in ordinary seasons in any good garden 
soil and without artificial watering. Very fine flowers 
have been produced without special treatment by Mr. 
Parkman and other American growers, who have raised 
good seedling varieties of this plant without giving to it 
more care than is required by other Irises. The Japa- 
nese Iris is one of the handsomest of the whole genus, 
and, when in flower, one of the handsomest of hardy 
perennial plants. It is beloved by the Japanese, who 
make holidays to visit the Iris beds when the plants are 
blooming, and who have devoted infinite pains to its 
improvement. The flowers are hardly surpassed in deli- 
cacy of texture or in beauty of color, but they do not ap- 
pear here until July, and the hot sun soon fades them. 
The blooming season may be prolonged by the use of an 
awning placed over the beds during the day, but it cannot 
be denied that this plant flowers too late here, and that 
its period of beauty is too short in this climate ever to 
make it a great popular favorite. It is hard to imagine, 
however, anything more beautiful than a mass of these 
many tinted flowers like that which our illustration rep- 
resents, and which certainly has no equal in the United 
States, either in the varieties which it contains or in the 
perfection with which they are cultivated. 


Notes from the Arnold Arboretum. 


"THE European Privet (Ligus/rum vulgare) is in bloom. 
This is such an diibinnd shrub, and such a com- 
mon one, having long remained the favorite hedge plant in 
the Northern States before Conifers were as much planted for 
hedges as they are now, that few people realize, perhaps, what 
a valuable plant it is or how numerous are its claims upon the 
attention of the planter. There is not a shrub more hardy, 
or one less fastidious in regard to soil; it blooms profusely 
at a season of the year when comparatively few shrubs 
are in flower; it is little affected by drought, and therefore 
invaluable for planting under or near large trees, which 
quickly exhaust the moisture in the soil, and so make it 
ifficult for other plants to thrive near them ; and in autumn 
it is covered profusely with handsome black berries, which 
remain bright and unwithered upon the branches ‘until the 
new leaves appear the following-¢spring. The Privet, like 
the Barberry, has gradually become naturalized in some 
parts of the Eastern States, through the agency of birds, no 
doubt, and seems to adapt itself now to its surroundings as 
completely as any American plant; and, like the Barberry, 
it can be planted in connection with our native shrubs with- 
out raising any question of want of fitness or naturalness 
of grouping or composition. Several varieties are cultivated. 
There is one with yellow fruit, which has now become natur- 
alized in the neighborhood of Boston. There is one with pen- 
dulous branches, which, when grafted standard high, makes 
an excellent small weeping tree; and there are forms with 
erect growing branches, giving to the plant a fastigiate habit, 
and with golden, blotched leaves. 

Ligustrum Ibota is a Japanese and north China Privet, and a 
valuable, hardy shrub, of graceful habit, just now covered with 
flowers. It has erect, softly pubescent branches, ovate-ellip- 
tical, obtuse leaves, and a slender thyrsus of small white 
flowers, with a long and slender corolla tube. — It is a variable 
species ; at least there are two forms here of what is evidently 
the same species, one with leaves two inches long on short 
petioles, and a slender, erect inflorescence three inches or 
more long. In some collections this is known as Ligustrum 
Amurense, under which name it is very well figured and de- 
scribed by Carriére in the Revue Horticole for 1861, p. 352. The 
other variety has leaves rarely an inch and a half long, more 
oval in outline and with shorter petioles, while the inflor- 
escence is less than an inch long, few-flowered, and often 
one-sided and nodding by the curving downwards of the 


peduncle. 
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Ligustrum ovalifolium is another Japanese species belong- 
ing with the last to the section of the genus with long-tubed 
flowers. It has been of late years very widely distributed in 
American gardens under the name of 1. Ca/ifornicum, or the 
California Privet, a name which it perhaps owes to the possi- 
‘ble fact that it reached eastern nurseries first from California, 
where it has been very generally cultivated for several years. 
It is a hardy and free-growing shrub, with erect branches, 
five or six feet high, covered with handsome oval or ovate- 
elliptical, bright green, shining leaves, which do not fall until 
late in the winter. The small white flowers are produced in 
abundance. Like all the Privets, it is easily propagated from 
cuttings—so easily that it has become a great favorite with 
nurserymen; and certainly no other shrub of such compara- 
tively recent introduction has been so widely and generally 
cultivated in this country. 

Not the least attractive adornment of many old-fashioned 
New England door-yards is Spirea sorbifolia. Unfortunately, it 
is rarely seen nowadays anywhere else in this country, foritisa 
noble plant, forming, with generous treatment, a great massof 
dark green foliage, six or eight feet high by as much through, 
and now covered with immense panicles, fully two feet long, 
of small white flowers. The leaves are pinnate, with red- 
dish stems, fifteen to eighteen inches long, and composed of 
about ten pairs of acuminate, sharply serrate leaflets, with 
prominent veins. The flower clusters are produced on the 
ends of vigorous branches of the year, which often attain 
a length of three feet before the flowers appear, and are quite 
red. It isacommon and widely distributed Siberian species, 
reaching Japan, and the earliest to flower here of the plants of 
the small section Sorbaria, which some botanists now sepa- 
rate from Sfirg@aasagenus. They all have pinnate leaves 
and large terminal panicles of white flowers. They are 
Asiatic, generally Siberian, with one species confined to the 
Himalaya and one in Mongolia or northern China. S. Lind- 
leyana, the Himalayan specics, a handsome plant in English 
gardens, where it sometimes attains almost the size, and the 
habit of a tree, is not hardy here, being cut down to the ground 
every winter, and never flowering. 

Spirea Faponica, as defined by Maximowicz and made to 
include S. callosa and S. Fortunei,-is an exceedingly variable 
species, widely distributed from Japan (where it was first 
made known) to northern China and the Himalayas. It con- 
tains forms (especially those referred to S. Fortunet) of very 
considerable garden value, and among those in the collection 
here some are in flower from the end of June until frost. One 
now in flower and the earliest is of Japanese origin and seems 
identical with the plant figured by Hooker in the Botanical 
Magazine (t. 5164) as S. Fortunei. It is a spreading, flat-topped 
shrub, four or five feet high, with reddish glabrous branches, 
the young shoots puberulous, dark green leaves, paler on the 
under side, five or six inches long, elliptical-lanceolate, with a 
long acumen, and glandular serratures. The flowers are rosy 
purple, arranged ina lax, flat cyme with slender spreading 
branches and more than a foot across. The disk, as is the 
case with the flowers of all the forms of this species, is provided 
with a row of small, sub-erect red glands. It is a hardy, free 
growing plant not particular about soil; and one of the 
best of the forms of S. Faponica. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that the European 
Heaths are not hardy in this country, or that they are difficult 
to manage. There is a large collection of these plants in the 
Arboretum, where they grow well and flower freely every 
year. They are planted in an exposed, sunny position, and 
in soil with which a considerable amount of peat has been 
mixed, and they receive in wintera covering of Pine branches. 
Young plants—and this is true of many garden shrubs—flower 
better than old ones, and it is found advisable to renew the 
collection occasionally with new plants. The earliest of the 
summer-blooming species in flower is Erica Tetralix. Itisa 
dwarf plant of grayish hue, six or eight inches high, with 
minute, ciliated leaves arranged in fours and pale red flowers 
in terminal heads. It remains in bloom nearly all summer. 
The hardy heaths are all capital rock-garden plants and they 
make good edgings for beds of larger evergreens. 

The Silky Cornel (Cornus sericea) is one of the latest of the 
North American Dogwoods in the collection to flower. The 
remarks which have been made in earlier issues of these notes 
regarding the value of our larger growing native shrubs for 
planting in public grounds, are as applicable to this plant as to 
the other Dogwoods and to the Viburnums. Like C. stoloni- 
fera, itis handsome in winter with its purple branches. It has 
ovate inted leaves, silky downy on the under side, close, 
flat, rather small cymes of yellow-white flowers and pale blue 
fruit. It is very common atthe north along the borders of 
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swamps and in other low, wet places, where it forms a wide 
ae bush eight or ten feet high. 

Rubus odoratus, the Flowering Raspberry, is another useful 
native shrub. It has upright stems four to five feet high, 
covered with bristly, glandular hairs, three to five lobed leaves, 
and handsome, dark rose-purple, clustered flowers, more than 
an inch across when expanded. It is a common northern 
plant, spreading rapidly here in cultivation by unde und 
shoots, and soon forming almost impenetrable masses of dense 
stems and foliage, now gay with bright colored flowers. 
It thrives, too, under trees, and is one of the best plants to cover 
shaded ground rapidly in situations where such a tall grow- 
ing plant can be properly used. 

Seubus Nutkanus, which resembles the common Flowering 
Raspberry in foliage and in — habit, but with white flowers 
is not hardy here, and is killed down to the aa every year, 
and therefore does not flower. It is found from the shores of 
Lake Superior and westward to Puget Sound and British Col- 
umbia. 


Itea Virginica is now in flower. It is adwarf shrub, rarely 
more than a couple of feet in height. The simple, upright, 
terminal racemes are not very showy, but it is an interesting 
plant as the representative of a peculiar tribe of the Saxifrage 
Family, and it flowers when shrub flowers are less abundant 
than they were a month ago. It grows in low, wet places from 
New Jersey southward near the coast. 

The three species of J/ex belonging to the section Prinos 
which are found in the Northern States are now all in flower. 
Their chief ornamental value no doubt consists in their showy 
fruit, but they are not without attraction in flower, especially 
I. levigata, which is much the rarest species, and which may 
be distinguished from the common Black Alder (JZ. verticillata) 
by the long stalked sterile flowers, and by its larger fruit, which 
ripens somewhat earlier in the autumn. They are both easily 
cultivated, and worth much more attention at the hands of 
gardeners than they have ever received for the brilliant and 
abundant fruit which covers their branches in winter. The 
Ink Berry, //ex glabra, is a handsome evergreen shrub, with 
black berries. It occupies considerable tracts of sandy soil 
near the coast from Massachusetts southward, notably on Cape 
Cod and on Long Island, andit is often found along the borders 
of ponds and streams in the Pine woods, where it grows much 
taller (four or five feet sometimes) than on the exposed sea 
coast. ‘This is one of the few broad-leaved evergreens of the 
Northern States ; it assumes a compact habit in cultivation ; 
its foliage and its fruit are both handsome; yet although it was 
introduced into England one hundred and thirty years ago, 
and has always been grown in foreign nurseries, it is practi- 
cally unknown in American gardens, and its value seems 
to have been never appreciated by planters in this country. 

Andromeda ligustrina is not a showy flowered species, but it 
can be used, perhaps, with advantage, to give variety to a plan- 
tation of native shrubs, and it will thrive in low, wet ground, 
where it reaches a height of eight or ten feet and produces at 
this season of the year an abundance of racemose-panicled, 
rather small, pure white flowers. The ovate-oblong deciduous 
leaves turn brilliantly in autumn. 

One of the most beautiful of our native Roses now in 
bloom is Rosa nitida. It is rather a rare plant, found 
from Newfoundland to eastern Massachusetts, and although 
distinguished and described long ago and even introduced 
into Europe early in the century, it has been but little known 
in this country, and has, until quite recently, been confound- 
ed with other species. It is one of the most distinct, never- 
theless, of the American Roses, and may be known always by 
the red shoots, thickly beset with slender red spines, barely 
stouter than the red prickles. The leaves are bright green 
and shining, and make a charming contrast with the bright, 
rose-colored or red flowers, one anda half to two and a half 
inches across. Rosa nitida inhabits damp swamps and 
other low, wet places, but transferred to the garden, like 
most of our native Roses, it grows freely, soon making 
a broad mass of foliage and flowering with the greatest 
profusion. There are few shrubs better worth a place in the 


garden. 
Alyssum gemonense is a dwarf under-shrub, a native of 
southern Europe, and quite hardy here. It grows a few 


inches high, and the base of the stems only are woody. The 
are covered with small, lanceolate, entire leaves, clothed with 
prayish, stellate down, which gives them a velvety appearance. 

he yellow flowers are produced in close, terminal cymes, 
which quite cover the plants giving to a mass of them a 
showy appearance, which they retain during several weeks. 
This is an excellent dwarf rock-garden plant. 

July 3d. F. 


Garden and Forest. 


The Forest. 


The Long-leaved Pine. 


THs widely distributed tree (Pinus palustris) forms almost 

exclusively the immense forests of the lower Southern 
Pine Belt, which with scarcely any interruption cover tens of 
thousands of square miles. It furnishes not only enormous 
supplies of valuable timber, but is also the chief source of 
the resinous products of North American forests. It is there- 
fore first in importance amongst all the trees of the southern 
division of the Atlantic forest region. 

From the northern confines of North Carolina, the forests of 
Long-leaved Pine extend in a belt, varying from go to 120 miles 
wide along the coast of the Atlantic States, to Florida, crossing 
the Peninsula to the Everglades, and from western a 
following the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the bluffs of the 
Mississippi River. One vast forest of Long-leaved Pine covers 
the belt of gravelly and sandy drift soils fromm § to 25 miles in 
width, which traverses Alabama from its eastern to near 
its western borders. On detached patches of the same for- 
mation such forests reach in that state the 38th degree of north 
latitude at an elevation of about eight hundred feet above 
the sea. West of the Mississippi River this belt appears be- 
yond the alluvium of the delta on the drift covered uplands. 
The magnificent forests of Long-leaved Pine of the western 
Gulf region stretching from the Pachita river to the valley of 
the Trinity in Texas and from the thirty-second degree of 
north latitude to the savannas and marshes of the coast are 
ee in the luxuriance of their growth and their timber 
wealth. 

Provided with a powerful taproot, the finely shaped trunk of 
this tree rises in the fullness of its growth to a height of 100 
to 115 feet, with a diameter of 24 to 32 inches near its base, 
and free from limbs to one-half or two-thirds of its length. The 
massive, horizontally spreading limbs, rarely exceeding 20 
feet in length, divide into short gnarled branches, forming 
an unsymmetrically shaped head which affords but a scanty 
shade to the ground beneath. The leaves to the number of 
three in a sheath of a rich glossy green and from 8 to 12 inches 
in length, are shed during their second year, and therefore 
with the increasing shortness of the axis of annual growth are 
crowded at the extremities of the otherwise naked branches 
in dense tassels or tufts. The edges of the bracts bein 
fringed with fine, long, silky hairs, provide the densely crowde 
leaf buds terminating the branches with a soft covering of 
silvery white, by which this species is readily distinguished at 
first sight from its nearest allies. 

The flowers, situated near the apex of the young shoots of 
the season, make their appearance early in the spring. The 
staminate flowers in great abundance and chiefly on the lower 
branches, discharge their copious pollen here about the mid- 
dle of March. The pistillate flowers being chiefly confined to 
the upper part of the tree, are | exposed to fertilization b 
the pollen of other individuals. They are in some years atin § 
more abundant than in others, and at times almost entirely 
wanting for a series of years, to the complete failure of the 
crop. The long, slender, slightly bent cones ripen during the 
second year, and shed their seeds late in October. These af- 
ford a rich mast eagerly devoured by many denizens of the 
forests. If at thisseason the weather continues wet and warm, 
the seeds sprout in the cone and the crop is lost. 

After fruitful seasons, which are observed to happen at in- 
tervals of 3 to 4 years, seedlings spring up in the openings of 
the forest wherever the rays of the sun can reach the ground, 
the seeds sprouting soon after having fallen. In the follow- 
ing season the plantlet produces dense tufts of its secondary 
or foliage leaves, the stem scarcely rising above the ground. 
During the succeeding three or four years its growth is very 
slow, being rather directed to the early development of a 
powerful root system. At the end of that period the tufts 
of the leaves of the young Pines scarcely reach above the sur- 
rounding herbage. The simple stem having by this time at- 
tained a certain thickness, now increases suddenly in height. 
In the course of the following years irregular branches are 
thrown out which, somewhat before the tenth year, begin to 
form regular whorls. Trees ten years old average twelve feet 
in height. During the next fifteen years growth proceeds at the 
most rapid rate. At the age of twenty-five years the trees avera; 
from forty to forty-five feet in height, with a diameter rarely 
exceeding ten inches. Ata hundred years of age they meas- 
ure from seventy to eighty feet in height, which during the 
next half century increases to over ninety feet, with a diame- 
ter of sixteen to eighteen inches three feet above their base. 
From this age to the second century of its life, the Long- 
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leaved Pine furnishes merchantable timber of the required 
standard, that is, logs twenty-four feet long and fifteen inches 
across the smaller-end. Trees furnishing square timber in 
lengths from thirty-five to fifty feet, with a uniform diameter 
exceeding fifteen inches, show from 250 to 300 rings of annual 
rowth. 

. Under such conditions of growth and under the continually 
increasing strain to which they are subjected to meet the de- 
mands for their products, the reproduction of these Pine forests 
is not keeping pace with their depletion. Considering the 
ever-increasing drafts upon them under wasteful and de- 
structive methods of management, considering , devastation 
caused by the tapping of the trees for their resin, and the 
damage inflicted by recurring forest fires and by live stock in- 
volving the total destruction of the young growth, the pros- 
pect of their maintenance seems hopeless and their destruction 
cannot be long delayed. 

Other causes are contributing to the same result and weaken 
the chances of the Pine for survival in its — le with com- 
peting species during the earlier stages of its fe. If the re- 
moval of the original growth of Long-leaved Pine happens to 
be succeeded by a series of barren years, the soil is overgrown 
by a stunted growth of deciduous trees which completely 
shade the ground and exclude forever the offspring of the 
Long-leaved Pine. Towards the northern limits of the Pine 
belt where the Long-leaved Pine is associated with various 
deciduous trees, with the Short-leaved and the Loblolly Pine, 
it invariably succumbs in the struggle to gain a hold on the 
soil. In the damp flat woods of the coast plain from Georgia 
to the Mississippi River it is replaced by the Cuban Pine, the 
Loblolly Pine taking possession of the lands thrown out of cui- 
tivation. 

According to the returns obtained for the few years at the 
— of export, the products of the Long-leaved Pine in 
umber, square timber, and naval stores shipped annually by 
water and by rail to foreign ports and distant domestic mar- 
kets, represent fully twenty million dollars. And this sum 
would be vastly increased if the value of the same products 
consumed near the centres of production in charcoal, railroad 
ties and lumber of inferior quality were estimated. 

Mobile, June 1st, 1888. Karl Mohr. 


Correspondence. 


Prospect Park. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I was delighted to see your recent editorial calling at- 
tention to the beauties of Prospect Park and the dangers 
which threaten them. Too few people in Brooklyn, not to 
speak of New York, realize what a paradise of beauty lies at 
their doors. The distance which must be traversed, largely 
over bad pavements and through rather disagreeable pre- 
cincts, before a New Yorker is able to reach Prospect 
Park, is sufficient to explain, perhaps, why a far more 
beautiful park than the Central Park is so seldom visited by 
those who throng the drives and walks of the latter. But even 
the accessibility of such sea-side resorts as Coney Island seems 
insufficient to account for the indifference of the residents of 
Brooklyn. Ihave never visited Prospect Park on Sunday, but I 
am told that even then it presents a very different appearance 
from the crowded condition of Central Park, and on a week 
day its wide roadsalmost empty of vehicles, its immense lawns 
trodden but by a few scattered children, and its shady out- 
door restaurant occupied by scarcely half a dozen persons, 
are in strong contrast to the populous gaiety which one sees 
not only in the park of New York, but in those of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and, I fancy, all other great towns but Brooklyn. 
One cannot help grudging Brooklyn the possession of the 
finest park in the country, and cannot help fearing that it will 
suffer at the hands of Commissioners who are so little re- 
strained in their acts by any strong sentiment or interest on the 
part of the public. 

It seems, however, as though the injury thus far worked had 
been more in the way of acts of omission than of acts of com- 
mission. In every part of the park one sees plantations which 
loudly cry for thinning—which have already suffered much 
and in the next few years will suffer very much more, from 
overcrowding. In some places, moreover, the presence of 
dead or dying Conifers—chiefly Spruces and Pines—conspicu- 
ously mars the effect of lovely landscapes. But not nearly so 
many such trees were planted here as in the Central Park, 


and, consequently, the total injury to their effect which they 
work is by no means s0'grave, - 
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The present Park Commission, however, as your editorial 
states, Nes resolved upon a more vigorous course of action 
than that pursued by its predecessors, and it is time to — 
one’s eyes open for faults of commission. It has, indeed, 
been asserted from more than one quarter that they are already 
conspicuously apparent—that, for example, the bordering plan- 
tations of the park have already been so badly treated in some 

laces that a view of the shabby encircling streets is admitted. 
P doubt whether these charges are just. There are certainly 
a number of places to be found where the bordering planta- 
tions are so thin that they may be said hardly to exist; but in 
all those I found during two visits made to the park for the 
especial purpose of examining into this point, their thinness 
seems to be due not to the cutting out of vigorous trees, but to 
the gradual decay of the plantations. The Conifers largely 
chosen for this particular purpose stand to-day as miserable 
perishing little trees, hideous in themselves and pervious to 
the eye in every direction. Perhaps much cutting has in truth 
been done in places such as these, but if so, it is probable 
that it has been merely in the way of removing even worse 
specimens than those which remain. No soul alive would be 
so foolish as to cut down flourishing trees and leave such lit- 
tle forlornities as these. The remedy for the nudity of such 
spots is not to be found in the coreial preservation of their ex- 
isting growths, so much as in sweeping them away and plant- 
ing de novo with trees better fitted to survive and grow into 
effectual screens. Ofcourse there may be other spots along 
the borders of the park where flourishing plantations have 
been massacred, but I failed to find them. 

As regards the abandonment of the original scheme for put- 
ting a music-stand on the little island near the terrace, I think 
your words will be re-echoed by all who know Prospect Park. 
The effect of music heard upon or across the water is pro- 
verbially beautiful, and the promenades and concourses on 
and near the terrace lie in such a way that I cannot conceive 
there would be any bad acoustic results. It should be 
remembered that the music rendered in such a place as this 
is not, as a rule, need not be, and, in truth, ought not to be, of 
that serious and subtile sort which demands for its right un- 
derstanding the acoustic properties of a well-built, enclosed 
auditorium. Itis heard, generally speaking, by a different 
class of music-lovers from those who pay for admittance to 
such auditoriums ; and, whatever the class, it is listened to in 
a different spirit. Persons who are eating and drinking or 
walking, driving or rowing out-of-doors, demand music which 
is merely a pleasant gay accompaniment to their actions and 
their conversation—music of a light character, and of a sort 
which does not demand perfect acoustic conditions any more 
than it demands close and exclusive attention. Of course even 
under these circumstances music distresses instead of pleases 
the ear if it is heard as intermittent puffs of sound broken b 
lapses of silence or if only its. strongest notes are perceived. 
But except in a strong wind there seems no reason why this 
effect would be produced by aband playing on the island; in 
a strong wind it will be produced in any out-door situation 
where , Sa masses of foliage exist; and that such masses 
should exist is essential for the comfort and pleasure of those 
who are to listen. The best place, acoustically, for a music- 
stand, would be in the centre of the largest open lawn that 
could be found ; but who would care to stand or sit in the sun 
to enjoy good acoustic properties thus supplied ? : 

New York City. George Cumming. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir—I have three Sycamore Maples transplanted three 
ears ago, apparently in a thriving condition except that the 
bark is falling off—beginning at the ground, the disease creeps 
up the trunk. 


Nahant, Mass. 


[The spread of the disease may perhaps be checked by 
carefully cutting away any decayed matter which may be 
found where the wood has been exposed by the falling 
away of the bark and then covering the whole of the ex- 
posed portion with a coating of coal-tar which can be ob- 
tained from any gas works. A covering of straw wrapped 
loosely round the trunks to protect them from the hot 
summer sun will be helpful to these trees. Vigorous 
growth should be stimulated by cultivating at once the 
ground about the trees, which should then receive a good, 
thick top-dressing of old, well-rotted manure, which will 
not only enrich the ground, but will serve as a mulch and 
check evaporation ; and next winter or in the early spring 


Is there any treatment that will save the trees ? 
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the branches should be shortened in one or two feet all 
over the trees ; or if they are already large more of the 
branches even can becut away with advantage.—Eb. | * 


Nymphza tuberosa in Eastern Waters. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Recently Mr. E. D. Sturtevant, of Bordentown, N. J., 
the well-known Water Lily expert, called my attention to the 
fact that the Water Lilies growing near my home were not 
the familiar NMymphea odorata, but the western form, J. 
tuberosa. 1 have gathered a number of rhizomes and man 
flowers, and find that the former all have the rootstocks wi 
compound and single, spontaneously detaching tubers, as 
given by Gray as characteristic of V. tuberosa. The flowers 
are much less strongly scented; some nearly inodorous and 
have no pinkish tinge. ; 

Leaves, flowers and rootstock are all, as a rule, if not invari- 
ably, smaller than the dimensions given by Gray, and suggest 
that the plant found here bears the same relation to the true 
N. tuberosa that NV. odorata, var. minor, does to the true XN. 
odorata ; so it might be called NV. tuberosa, var. parva. 

The nearest recorded locality for VV. tuberosa is Meadville, 
Penn., fully 300 miles as the crow flies. 

_The Nymphaea odorata grows most luxuriantly about Morris- 
ville, Pa., opposite Trenton, N. J., and in various localities in 
the-neighborhood of the city mentioned. It is a curious fact, 
therefore, in plant distribution, that this western form should 
be found here in central New Jersey, and only, I believe, over 
a very limited area. Charles C, Abbott. 

Trenton, N, J., July 7th, 1888. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—In your article on Prunus pendula, in No. 17 of GARDEN 
AND FOREST, you state that the meaning of ‘the Japanese 
name Jtosakura is pendulous. Permit me to say that 
that is hardly a literal translation of it. The first syllable, //o, 
means thread, twine, raw silk, and the like, and the word 
sakura is the name of the Cherry tree; hence /tosakura would 
more accurately be rendered the Thread Cherry Tree—having 
reference to its long thin branches. 

Referring to Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary of the Japanese Lan- 
guage I find the ordinary word for pendulous, having refer- 
ence to a tree with pendulous branches, is Shidari, and is 
illustrated by the word Shidari-yanagi, the name of the Weep- 
ing Willow. I may also state that | sent Prunus pendula to 
Messrs. Parsons & Sons as early as 1874 or 1875, with whom it 
has been flowering for several years past. 


New York, July 7th. Thos. Hogg. 


Periodical Literature. 


In the Fortnightly Review for June Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
writes ina very charming way of “Summer Time in Rural 
Portugal.” The picture he paints of country life in this beau- 
tiful but little known corner of Europe is an attractive one all 
through, but the most attractive parts of it are those which re- 
veal the peculiarities of its gardening art. “The three sum- 
mer months,” writes Mr. Crawfurd, “are so hot, and mostl 
so dry, that gardening in the north of Europe fashion, with 
turf, and flower-beds put out therein, is possible but not easy. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that Portuguese gardeners are 
about the very worst and most ignorant in the civilized world, 
—knowing almost nothing of potting, and soils, and cuttings, 
and ts, and forcing, and the management of ‘glass,’ . . . . 
yet the gardening traditions of the Portuguese, in spite of their 
ignorance, are good, and much of their gardening doctrine 
sound. No Portuguese, either in practice orin theory, would 
admit, for instance, that monstrous proposition which every 
English gardener insists upon as a panteiate too obvious for 
argument, namely, that a garden is a place for flowers as a 
turnip-field is a place for turnips. The Portuguese gardener, 
to judge by his results here, considers, and I think justly, that 
flowers are indeed very pretty adjuncts and ornaments in a 
garden, but of infinitely less importance than the walks, the 
shade of branching trees, the greenery of leaf and spray, the 
cooling breezes in summer, the warmth of the sun in winter, 
and at all seasons the golden fretwork that the sunlight makes 
upon the ground through overhanging boughs.” As almost 
everything in this part of the world isa survival, Mr. Crawfurd 
explains, so are Peninsular gardens survivals of thé Moorish 
ideal of what a garden should be, modified by the require- 
ments of the country and climate. The ideal of the Moor in 
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the hot and arid lands of his nativity: means as much “shade 
and coolness and moisture” as can be obtained,—thick bowers 
and vistas of foliage, plashing fountains,, trickling rills, and 
“creeping Roses and Jasmine bushes to beget the perfume 
that his soul loves.” In Portugal “so much shade is not 
wanted and the garden is more open,” yet in the matter of 
predominant foliage as well as in many matters of arrange- 
ment and decoration, Moorish ideas are still clearly percepti- 
ble. ‘The Oriental delights in the intricate interlacing of 
flowing lines and arranges his Box edgings in elaborate ara- 
besque patterns. Those who know Spain know the Escurial and 
must remember the exquisite tracery of the great Box garden 
there, like the gold wire rimsin rich cloisonnéenamel. Another 
survival of Moorish times is the wall running by the garden 
paths, hand high, faced with painted tiles (azu/ejos), alon 
whose top is scooped a deep furrow filled with garden eart 
and planted mostly with Carnations, Pinks and Gilliflowers, 
or the dwarf scented purple Iris of Portugal. All these plants 
love the drought ; ved so set their flowers can be plucked or 
smelled to without bending the back—an ingenious device of 
the ease-loving Oriental.” 

“In such pleasaunces as these,” the author continues, “as 
Lord Bacon says of his own ideal garden, is to be found ‘ the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of men,’ and indeed I know 
no other commodity of a garden whatever than to reach this 
end.” Then he proceeds to contrast such pleasaunces at 
length, and with strong expressions of reprobation for the 
northern ideal, with “ the unlovely receptacles for flowers cut 
out in the turf, bare earth, dreary, like new-made graves for 
nine months of the year, swept by the east wind in winter, 
burned up by the sun in summer, and in late spring the con- 
tents of green-houses turned into them to make a tawdry un- 
harmonized display of color” which almost invariably do duty 
for gardens in England. ‘I freely confess,” he adds, “ that 
it humiliates my national pride to contemplate the pleasure 
gardens of my English friends ; even to pass by train in sum- 
mer-time through the land and see no — that is any ‘re- 
freshment to the spirits’ save those of the cottagers.” It is 
impossible here, however, to follow Mr. Crawfurd through his 
analysis of the appearance of such gardens as rule in Eng- 
land (and, of course, in America as well), or of the causes 
which bring it about. We can only say that his words are full 
of instruction and pass to his concluding paragraphs, which 
contrast the summer-time effect of the open country in Portu- 
gal and in England. In an English June, he says, while the 

rden is “ poor and bare and overtrim,” the wood is rich and 

autiful in its luxuriance. In Portugal at the same season 
the garden is shady and luxuriant, but the country is burned 
bare of all flowers save the Cistus, and almost the only trees 
which appear are the forests of great Stone Pines. The love 
for such forests, which seem at first to an Englishman dry and 
dreary and solemn things, grows with time ; but it is always a 
different love from that inspired by a northern greenwood. 
“If the Pine forest has its charm it must be as the higher kinds 
of music and the subtler sorts of literature have theirs, only 
to him whose taste is instructed to the point of receiving the 
higher and subtler impressions. An English woodland . . . is 
charming in its way, a very ‘ pretty and purling stream’ kind 
of thing ; but it is as one of Strauss’s waltzes to a symphony 
of Beethoven compared with the austere beauty of the great 
Pine forests of Portugal.” 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


LISSOCHILUS GIGANTEUS, Gardener's Chronicle, May 19th.—A 
terrestrial Orchid, discovered in the Congo country by Wel- 
witch. The peduncle of this wonderful plant is said to reach 
in its native country a height of sixteen feet. It bears a lax 
raceme of large yellow and green flowers twice the size of 
those of Warrea tricolor. In his work on “The Congo,” Mr. 
Johnston gives some interesting particulars relating to this 
extraordinary plant. He says: 

“In the marshy spots, down near the river shore, are masses 
of that splendid Orchid, Lissochilus giganteus, a terrestrial spe- 
cies that shoots up often to the height of six feet from the 

ound, bearing such a head of red mauve, golden, scented 

lossoms as scarcely any flower in the world can equal for 
beauty and delicacy of form. These Orchids, with their light 
green, spear-like leaves, and their tall swaying flower-stalks, 
grow in groups of forty and fifty together, often reflected in the 
shallow pools of stagnant water round their bases, and filling 
3 the foreground of the high purple-green forest with a blaze 
of tender peach-like color.” 

Pinus HALEPENSIS (Catkins and Stamen), Gardener's Chroni- 
cle, May 1gth, : 
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ERYTHRONIUM HENDERSONII, Gardéner’s Chronicle, May 26th. 
—A very beautiful species recently discovered in Oregon, with 
pale purple flowers. 

SENECIO CRUENTA, Gardener's Chronicle, May 26th.—An in- 
teresting figure showing the original Cineraria, with examples 
of its modern development at the hands of florists. 

HETEROSPORUM ORNITHOGALLI, Gardener's Chronicle, May 
26th.—One of the so-called brown moulds, closely allied to 
the fungus which causes cracks in 2 ase and Pears, which 
has attacked and destroyed the Ornithogalum in some places 
in England. 


Notes. 


An international Horticultural Exhibition will be held at 
Cologne from August 4th to September 1gth. 


Professor Count Solms-Laubach, who succeeds Du Bary in 
the chair of Botany at Strasburg, will in future conduct the 
Botanische Zeitung. 


It is proposed to hold an International Exhibition of Botani- 
cal Geography, next year, in the city of Antwerp, similar in 
general scope to the exhibition of a like nature given several 
years ago in Copenhagen. 


The American Forestry Congress and the Southern For- 
estry Congress will both meet in the State Capitol at Atlanta, 
Georgia, on the 12th of November, the former in the Hall of 
Representatives and the latter in the Senate Chamber. 


Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, the editorof the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
ele, and Vice-President of the Jury of Awards at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Horticulture, held in Ghent in April last, 
has been created a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold by the 
King of the Belgians, 


Mr. W. Y. Klee, State Inspector of Fruit Pests for Califor- 
nia, has received a consignment of the parasites which destroy 
the cottony cushion scale in Australia. Experiments are in 
progress to ascertain whether the parasite will prove equally 
destructive of the scale in California, and if so, this natural 
foe of the scale will be cultivated with a view to hold in 
check the ravages of this pest of Orange groves. 


Saturday, July 14th, was “Iris Day” at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. The display of /ris Kampferi was very fine, those 
shown by C. M. Atkinson, gardener to J. L. Gardner, Esq., be- 
ing especially remarkable for size and variety. Edwin Fewkes 
& Son exhibited four seedlings in this section, which were 
equal to the finest imported varieties. President Wolcott 
=— cut blooms of hardy Larkspurs which were simply 
grand. 


Mr. E. S. Carman has succeeded in producing several hy- 
brids of Rosa rugosa, fertilized by various Hybrid Remontants 
and Tea Roses, and one, of which the male parent is Harri- 
son’s Yellow, was the first rose to bloom on his grounds at River 
Edge, New Jersey, this year, and has been in flower ever 
since. The flower has from thirty to thirty-five petals, which 
resemble in color those of General Jacqueminot. The odor 
is most delicate. 


In the largest nurseries in France not a harrow, cultivator, 
plow, tree-digger or horse is to be found. The digging is all 
done with a spade, and the stock is delivered to the packing- 
yard in wheelbarrows. The ground is manured heavily, the 
fertilizers being carried on the backs of women, who are paid 
40 cents a day of twelve hours. These facts are from an ad- 
dress by Mr. Irving Rouse, of Rochester, read at the late 
Nurserymen’s Convention. 

The Association of American Cemetery Superintendents 
will hold its next meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sept. 5th. 
The object of this organization is to exchange ideas on the im- 
provement and beautifying of cemetery grounds. The officers 
are: President, Charles Nichols, “Fairmount,” Newark, New 
oo: Vice-President, F. W. Higgins, ‘‘ Woodmere,” Detroit, 

ich.; Treasurer, L. J. Wells, “Greenwood,” Brooklyn, New 
York ; Secretary, A. H. Sargent, “ Glendale,” Akron, Ohio. 

One of the most attractive features of the weekly free exhi- 
bitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society is the dis- 
play of wild flowers. Several ladies make a specialty of 
collecting and exhibiting these throughout the season, and as 
they are correctly named, the botanical name as well as com- 
mon name being given, the instructive value of the exhibition 
is considerable. They attract as much attention from visitors 
as do the more showy garden flowers and exotics. 


The white variety of Platycodon grandifiorum is now in con- 
siderable demand as a cut flower on account of its adaptability 
to use in formal designs. Some florists object to it because it 
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looks like a paper flower when on a short stem. There is a 
purple variety, and occasionally the flowers come parti- 
colored. It is most effective when the spikes of both colors 
are set in vases, with the white kind predominating, and 
with a dash of scarlet to give life to the arrangement. 


The Daisy-like flower of Chrysanthemum segetum is occa- 
sionally seen in the windows of Philadelphia florists, but not 
so often as it once was. It is acommon wild flower in Europe, 
where it is sometimes called the Yellow Cornflower, the same 
name that is applied to Centaurea suaveolens. This Chrysan- 
themum is quite pretty when it first opens, but when left on 
the plant a few days the centre grows out of proportion to the 
outer or ray flowers. It is an annual, and when once estab- 
lished comes up every year, becoming in time a weed, but 
not a difficult one to exterminate. 


At the late meeting of the California State Board of Horti- 
culture, Mr. B. M. Lelong, the Secretary, made an interesting 
report on Olive culture, which has become one of the regular 
industries of that State, and is destined to grow largely. since 
the production of Olive oil can hardly be overdone. There is 
always a demand for pure oil; but Mr. Lelong procured in San 
Francisco five brands of oil, labeled Pure California Olive Oil, 
which were far from being pure. One contained no trace of 
Olive oil, and consisted of lard and Cotton-seed oil. Two 
others had but to per cent. of Olive oil. Another registered 
30 per cent. Olive oil, 35 per cent. seed oils, and 35 percent. 
lard, while the best sample contained more than §0 per cent. 
of adulterants. 


In a private letter, Colonel Pearson, whose experience with 
the rose bug is given in another column, writes that the Black 
Rot appeared in Vineland on the 25th of June on varieties of 
Grape most subject to attack. After considerable damage, the 
disease seemed to subside, but appeared again July 12th. So 
far, the Concords have suffered worst, and one-half of them 
are destroyed. Ives are suffering more than usual, so are Nor- 
ton’s Seedling, while Moore’s rly are nearly all destroyed. 
Of fifty varieties on his grounds, only Noah, Elvira, Conqueror 
and Iron-clad have entirely escaped. In the ‘‘ Experiment 
Vineyard,” up to the 16th of July, the copper-sulphate seems 
to have been an efficient preventive of the Grape Rot as well 
as the Mildew. 


Whether or not plants have the power of taking nitrogen 
from the air is not only an interesting question, from a scien- 
tific point of view, but it is one of immediate practical bearing. 
If this costliest of the elements of plant food can be obtained 
from the air itwould be of the first importance for farmers and 
gardeners to know what plants have this power, and under 
what circumstances they can exercise it. This is one of the 
problems to which Professor Atwater will give his attention as 
Director of the newly established Storrs School Experiment 
Station, Connecticut, as he explains in a preliminary bulletin. 
Professor Atwater has already paid much attention to this 
question, and he is inclined to believe that leguminous plants, 
at least, have the ability to secure a portion of their nitrogen 
supply from the air. 


The Oak-pruner (Stenocorus putator) is noticed to be un- 
usually abundant in some parts of the country. The beetle 
deposits its egg in the axil of a leaf stalk or small twig near the 
extremity of a branch of either a White or a Black Oak; the 

rub when hatched eats its way through the pith, up the branch 
or a considerable distance, and then, in order to reach the 

round, cuts off the branch,which is sometimes aninch through. 
n order to destroy the grubs, which are capable of inflicting 
serious injury, the branchesshould be gathered up and carefully 
burned, or if they are not very abundant they can be cut out 
of the branch and killed. It is not an uncommon sight this 
year to see the ground under large Oak trees covered with the 
ends of branches six inches to three feet long. They should 
be gathered up daily and the grubs destroyed. 


The Royal Tuscan Society of Horticulture, established in 
1854, numbers nearly 700 members. It has had a marked in- 
fluence in encouraging improved methods of cultivation of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables through its exhibitions. The 
Tuscan School of Pomology and Horticulture, established in 
1882, is under the direction of Professor Valvassori. Its object 
is to train fruitand vegetable gardeners. The course of study, 
which is theoretical and practical, extends through three years. 
Boys between the ages of fourteen and seventeen are admitted, 
preference being given to the sons of small farmers. There 
are five professors, with an inspector and two gardeners, and, 
at the present time, thirty-two pupils. The school possesses, 
for purposes of practical instruction, an orchard and flower 
and vegetable gardens, The entrance and tuition fees are ex- 
ceedingly low. 


